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Harold S. Buttenheim: 
Founder of the Tax Institute 


Tue TAX INSTITUTE is indebted to many persons whose varying gifts and 
temperaments have contributed to its dynamic history. What it is now is the 
result of their interwoven but diversified efforts over the past three decades. 

Varied and substantial as these contributions have been, however, there can 
be no question but that the greatest contribution has been made by the dynamic 
and generous founder of the Tax Institute. Harold S. Buttenheim, who died on 
January 11, was founder, generous benefactor, and for many years president 
of the Tax Institute. 

For some strange reason the early thirties witnessed the formation of many 
organizations concerned with various aspects of governmental affairs. Surely 
it was a bleak time to start any enterprise. Perhaps it was the deep soul- 
searching that was going on in those bitter years that generated a desire on the 
part of civic-minded persons to work constructively toward avenues of im- 
provement. 

One day in August, 1932, when Mr. Buttenheim and the writer were dis- 
cussing some civic matter in which both were interested, she happened to 
mention her belief that some organization was needed to inform the public 
concerning tax matters and her desire to work with such an organization. To 
her great amazement, Mr. Buttenheim mentioned that he too had been hoping 
to see such an organization started and that if she were willing to undertake 
its formation he would underwrite its expenses up to a certain amount per year 
for five years. Both the number of years and the amounts contributed far ex- 
ceeded the original offer, and although the Tax Institute is now twenty-eight 
years old and has received assistance from numerous benefactors, Mr. Butten- 
heim still ranks as the most generous contributor it has ever had. 

But Mr. Buttenheim contributed much more than money to the Tax Institute. 
He gave time and energy as unstintingly as he gave money and they were fully 
as essential to the formation of the new enterprise. For many years he found 
opportunity in an already overcrowded schedule to work out with the writer 
every detail concerning the organization, and to read every letter that was 
received at the Tax Institute office. Perhaps more than anything else it was 
these letters that caused him to realize that the Tax Institute had a unique role 
to fill as a vital, unprejudiced, and dependable source of information on taxes 
and public expenditures; and that caused him to contribute and to keep on 
contributing, far more heavily than he could afford to do, throughout the 
remaining years of the depression decade, as the struggling young organization 
tried to gain a foothold and to maintain its integrity as an organization at the 
same time. Such generosity and persistence w ould have been commendable 
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on the part of a wealthy man. For a man who was not wealthy it was indeed 


extraordinary. 


In July, 1952, Mr. Buttenheim said at The American City Bureau Confer- 
ence: “To cause worth-while things to happen which might not have happened 
without us is one of the major satisfactions of life. But it is a satisfaction that 
we reap all too seldom.” Mr. Buttenheim must have had cause for many such 
satisfactions. It is hoped that he included his part in the Tax Institute among 


them. 


He continued his interest in the Institute throughout his lifetime, and from 
time to time would send the executive director notes expressing interest in its 
affairs and offering congratulations on its activities. One of his last acts was 
to cancel a loan made many years earlier to the Institute. 

Mr. Buttenheim was a founder, a builder, an indefatigable worker, and a 
man of extraordinary kindliness. Although he had strong convictions he was 
never disputatious and always exhibited a disarming tolerance for persons of 


opposing views. 


The Tax Institute was only one of his many interests and benefactions— 
both public and private.’ But though his interests were many and seemingly 


1 Mr. Buttenheim’s many fields of interest and the caliber of his friends are indicated 
by the following list of articles and contributors to the April, 1956, issue of The Amer- 
ican Journal of Economics and Sociology, which was published under the special title 
of “Municipal Progress During the Twentieth Century” as a testimonial to Mr. Butten- 
heim on his 80th birthday. The executive director of the Tax Institute was editor of 
the issue. 


Harold S. Buttenheim—-A Tribute 


Harold S. Buttenheim—A Tribute 


“Public Servant Extraordinary” 


Cooperation Among Administrative 
Agencies 
Changing Concepts of City Planning 


The Evolution of Zoning 
Esthetics and the Police Power 


Municipal Public Works and City Planning 
Housing Achievements and Goals 


Adequate Land 
Recreation 
Progress Toward Orderly Municipal 

Financing 
Land Value Taxation in the 
Twentieth Century 
Municipal Public Relations 


Parks and 


Reserves for 


A Half Century of Civic Reform 


The Expanding Role of Local Civic 
Organizations 
Citizen Action for Finer Cities 


Madison—One of the Better 
Suburban Communities 
The City of the Future 
Grounds for Optimism 


Some 


Louis Brownlow, formerly Director, 
ministration Clearing House 

Lawson Purdy, formerly President, Department of 
Taxes and Assessments 

Edgar J. Buttenheim, President, The American City 
Magazine Corporation 

Herbert Emmerich, Director, Public Administration 
Clearing House 

Frederick J. Adams, Professor of City 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Norman Williams, Jr., Director, Division of Plan- 
ning, Department of City Planning, New York 

Albert S. Bard, Esq., Vice Chairman, Citizens 
Union 

William S. Foster, Editor, The American City 

Ira S. Robbins, Executive Vice President, Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council of New York, Inc. 

George D. Butler, Research Director, National 
Recreation Association 

Frederick L. Bird, Director of Municipal Research, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Philip H. Cornick, Municipal Finance Consultant 


Pan Dodd Wheeler, Executive Director, Govern- 
ment Public Relations Association 

Richard S. Childs, Chairman of the 
Committee, National Municipal League 

Mark S. Matthews, Esq., Author of Guide to 
Community Action 

George H. Gallup, President, 
League 

Thomas T. 


Public Ad- 


Planning, 


Executive 


National Municipal 
Taber, Mayor, Madison, New Jersey 


Thomas H. Reed, Municipal Consultant 


(Note: The Tax Institute has a limited number of copies, which may be obtained at 


$1.00 each.) 
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diverse, they all focussed upon cities and their problems and opportunities. 
Thomas Wolfe has expressed in poetic lyricism a magnificent obsession with 
cities. 


Behold the gem-strung towns and cities of the good, green East, flung like star-dust 
through the field of night... . 


Turn now, seeker, on your resting stool atop the Rocky Mountains, and look another 
thousand miles or so... . 


Observe the whole of it, survey it as you might survey a field. Make it your garden. 
seeker, or your backyard patch.” 


Truly, Mr. Buttenheim made the glittering cities of America his “garden” 
and his “backyard patch.” 
MaBEL WALKER 
Executive Director 


2 Thomas Wolfe, You Can’t Go Home Agair, pp. 505-6. 


RESOLUTION OF TAX INSTITUTE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
FEBRUARY 24, 1961 


WHEREAS, Harold S. Buttenheim founded the Tax Institute in 1932, 
and supported it largely from his own funds during its early years; and 


WHEREAS, he served as President of the Tax Institute (then Tax 
Policy League) from December, 1932, to October, 1940, and gave un- 
stintingly of his time and energy to its affairs; and 

WHEREAS, he continued an active interest in Tax Institute affairs 


and cooperated in every way possible throughout the remainder of his 
life, now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Tax Institute Board of Directors hereby expresses 
its deep appreciation of his public-spirited career, of his contribution to 
tax thinking in his writing and speaking, and in particular of the dynamic 
leadership and generous support that he gave to the Tax Institute in 
the early, crucial years of its existence, and extends its condolences to 
his family. 
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“Public Servant Extraordinary” 


Epcar J. BuTTENHEIM 


President, The American City Magazine Corporation 


As a younger brother of Harold Buttenheim who has not only seen him grow 
up from boyhood but has also worked with him in close business fellowship 
for half a century, I, perhaps have witnessed more closely than anyone else 
the evidences of his enlightened unselfishness in public service activities in the 
fields in which he has been actively interested. As one of his multitude of 
friends expressed it, “It is no wonder that he has deservedly acquired the ap- 
pellation of ‘Public Servant Extraordinary.’ ” 

He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 8, 1876, the first of seven children 
of Joseph Harold and Margaret Collier Buttenheim. His parents moved to 
Jersey City and later to Cresskill, N. J., and finally to Madison, N. J., where 
most of the family is at present situated. 


BEGINNING A CAREER 

Our father died on July 22, 1891, and Harold, then about to enter his senior 
year of the Jersey City High School, found it necessary to leave school to help 
support the large family of mother, brothers, and sisters. He was given em- 
ployment as an office and errand boy by a small mercantile concern, and two 
years later he asked the late James H. McGraw, leading trade paper publisher, 
then a resident of Madison, if he could use the services of an ambitious boy- 
of-all-work. He got the job, and for the next fifteen years he held positions of 
gradually increasing importance with what became the McGraw Publishing 
Company and later the great McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. For a part 
of that fifteen-year period he served as Mr. McGraw’s private secretary, and 
thus gained an excellent insight into the field of trade and technical journalism. 

Harold’s interest in civic affairs was evident as early as 1906. In that year 
he took an important part in organizing the Madison Civic Association, the 
objects of which, as stated in its Constitution, were to cultivate public spirit, 
to assist the different departments of the borough government in their efforts 
to promote the welfare of Madison, to bring about cooperative and harmonious 
action between all organizations in Madison engaged in any line of work which 
tends to the improvement of the borough, and in general to promote in every 
proper way the best interests of the whole community. For several years this 
group of public- spirited men and women helped to establish some of the high 
standards that have characterized this suburban community during the last half 
century. 

The publishing business appealed very strongly to Harold, but he knew 


1A biography which appeared in the April, 1956, issue of The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology. 
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that he would feel much happier if he could apply his knowledge of business 
journalism and his growing interest in public affairs to the building up of a 
magazine devoted to a field then inadequately served—that of local govern- 
ment, municipal public works, and community betterment. 


ACQUISITION AND DEVELOPMENT oF The American City 

This feeling culminated in action in the spring of 1911. It so happened that 
in 1909 one Arthur H. Grant had started publication of a little monthly maga- 
zine tor which he chose the excellent name of The American City. Mr. Grant 
had some editorial ability, but he was not a businessman, and after a year 
and a half of struggle and loss he and his backers prescribed the magazine’s 
demise unless some purchaser could be found for its name and good will. 

Here the writer of this biographical note must inject himself into the picture. 
I, too, had a leaning towards the publishing business as a livelihood, but my 
best service could be rendered, I felt, in the business management rather than 
in the editorial direction of a magazine. 

When Harold and I learned that the name and good will of The American 
City could be bought for a song, we decided to sing that song together. Thus 
Harold became the editor and I the publisher of the struggling monthly. 

That was in 1911, and through the years that have since elapsed we have 
worked together in building up a magazine that has become a real power for 
good in the important field that it serves. 

In 1913—two years after acquiring The American City—Harold and I organ- 
ized a separate corporation—American City Bureau, Inc.—for fund-raising and 
other much-needed services for increasing the efficiency of local civic and 
welfare organizations. Headquarters for this field w ork were subsequently 
located in Chicago, and the American City Bureau can now point to more than 
3,500 programs conducted in some 900 separate communities or institutions 
during the last forty-two years. Its range of activities has been gradually broad- 
ened to include such other projects as hospitals, colleges, community chests, etc. 

During World War I most of the American City Bureau staff was taken 
over for fund-raising for the War Camp Community Service. Harold Butten- 
heim spent some months of 1917-18 in W ashington as director of this suc- 
cessful effort to raise $3,750,000 for the work of the National Recreation As- 
sociation (then known as the Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica) in the war camp cities. 

As a brother who has worked shoulder to shoulder with Harold in some of 
his worthwhile accomplishments, I was amused when at one of the testimonia! 
dinners tendered to my brother some years ago, the master of ceremonies 
introduced me somewhat along the following lines: “We also want Harold's 
younger brother, Edgar, to take a bow. Edgar freely admits that he cannot 
match his older brother's brains or initiative along civic improvement and 
public service lines, but in the fashion of Jack Spratt and his wife and their 
division of activities, Edgar has been able to manage the business end of 
things and help produce the wherewithal which has aided in making it possible 
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“PUBLIC SERVANT EXTRAORDINARY” 


for Harold to put in practice some of Harold’s wonderfully constructive ideas 
for making cities and towns more attractive, happier, and generally more 
worthwhile places in which to live and do business.” 


ACTIVITIES WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


As the years went by, Harold’s work as editor of The American City naturally 
brought him in touch with many of the leaders of organizations in the broad 
fields covered by the magazine. This in time led to his being asked to serve 
as a board member or officer of several of these organizations. Included in this 
list for various periods of time have been: 


National Municipal League 
Member of Council and Executive Committee, now an Honorary Vice-President 
National Conference on City Planning and its successor, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials 
Board member and for one term each Vice-President and President 
American Civic Association and its successor American Planning and Civic Association 
Board member and First Vice-President 
New York State Conference of Mayors 
Member Advisory Committee 
New Jersey State League of Municipalities 
Member Advisory Committee 
American Institute of Planners 
Honorary Member 
City Club of New York 
Trustee 
American Association for the United Nations 
Board member 
New York State Citizens’ Council 
Board member and Vice-President 
Among other organizations with which Harold Buttenheim has cooperated 
in varying degrees over the years have been the International Research Com- 
mittee on Real Estate Taxation; the planning and zoning boards of his home 
town of Madison, N. J.; the local Young Men’s Christian Association; the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association; National Plant Flower and Fruit Guild; 
American Public Health Association; American Proportional Representation 
League; International Federation for Housing and Town Planning; National 
Resources Planning Board; Civic Films, Inc.; and National Arts Club. 


A SUCCESSFUL ORGANIZER 


In addition to being an able editor, Harold S$. Buttenheim proved to be a 
born organizer. 

In 1936 he was elected chairman of the Housing Section of the Welfare 
Council of New York. The additional insight which he thus gained into the 
magnitude and complexity of New York’s housing problems caused him to take 
the leadership in founding, in 1937, what is now the very efficient Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council of New York. 

For half a century Harold has been repeatedly impressed with the vital re- 
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lationship of taxation to the public welfare. In 1932, in cooperation with Mabel 
Walker, he brought about the formation of what was first called the General 
Welfare Tax League and which subsequently became the Tax Policy League 
and is now the well-known Tax Institute, housed in a fine building in Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

When the City of New York, in 1916, became the first municipality in the 
United States to adopt a comprehensive zoning ordinance, my brother recog- 
nized the importance of this forward step. As a result there has been scarcely 
a month during the last thirty-nine years that The American City has not car- 
ried important information on this device for controlling the orderly develop- 
ment of cities. 

Similarly, when the idea of the council-manager form of municipal govern- 
ment was being formulated by Richard S. Childs and others, The American 
City published (in its issue of June, 1911) an article on the proposal by Mr. 
Childs, and the magazine has done much over the years to promote and 
strengthen this form of local government now in force in more than 1,400 
municipalities. 

One of his civic adventures—little known outside of its hundred members— 
has been the Snag Club. This informal discussion group, formed in 1926, owes 
its inception to Harold and its name to the late Thomas Adams, British and 
American town planner, who was then in New York directing important studies 
for the Russell Sage Foundation’s Regional Plan of New York and Environs. 

“As I understand it,” said Mr. Adams, “our main objective will be to discuss 
ways and means of overcoming the snags to the building of better cities.” So 
Snag Club it became, and for more than a quarter-century dinner meetings 
have been held—an average of six or eight of them per annum—followed by a 
lively two-hour discussion period among some of the best minds in the fields 
of city planning, housing, municipal finance, and public administration. 

From 1906 to 1924 Harold enjoyed eighteen years of happy married life. 
His charming and talented wife was Margaret E. Stoddard, a daughter of the 
late William O. Stoddard, one of Lincoln’s three private secretaries during the 
Civil War. They had no children, but Mrs. Harold Buttenheim became the 
acknowledged leader in child welfare work in New Jersey during World War 
I and until her death. 

An able commentator recently summed up Harold's record in the following 
manner: 


What impresses us particularly about Harold Buttenheim is not the number but the 
rich diversity of his interests. Harold Buttenheim is living proof that it is practicable 
to cut through complexity and see the community clearly in its essential wholeness. 
He has that special wisdom which accrues to one who asks little for himself but works 
patiently and persistently for the common good. The man who prides himself on ex- 
pertness “in his line” tends to be crippled by his own absorption. Guided by close 
targets, his reach narrows. Harold Buttenheim sails by more distant beacons. With the 
North Star of total well being as his guide, nothing lies beyond the circle of his interest 
and the confusion of tides and breezes is calmly resolved. The seven seas are open 
to him. 
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